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TRAINING LEADERS OF CHILDHOOD 


JESSIE ANGELL WEEKES 


Whatever else the students of today may be- 
come tomorrow, they are bound to be creators 
of the next generation. They cannot escape a 
share in that responsibility, for they will be its 
teachers, nurses, doctors, social workers, law- 
makers, judges, and, still more impressively, its 
parents. If the child 


towns, villages, and back reaches of the moun- 
tain territories of Appalachia, and in studying 
the efforts of its graduates to meet the needs of 
childhood in court, mine, school, and home, has 
set Out to insure preparation in the student years 
for the handling of the little child. For two years 
the experiment has 





is to be treated wise- 
ly, he must be under- 
stood, especially in 
his pre-school years; 
yet for the training 
of those who influ- 
ence him most, edu- 
cational systems have 
offered scant prepar- 
ation. In preparation 
for professions other 
than teaching, the 
essential nature of 
the normal child and 
the scientific tech- 
nique for handling 
him have not been 
viewed as vital mat- 
ters needing special 
training. As for the 
Prospective parent, 
he has been thought 
endowed by nature 
for his task and 
trained by his own 











been _ progressing; 


pre-parental educa- 


tion by the labora- 
tory method. The 
work. has_ been 
headed up in the 
Home _ Economics 
Department, and 
ably carried on by 
Miss Anna L. Payne, 
whose training and 
experience are from 
Goucher College, 
Cornell Universtiy 
and Mills College. 


Specialized Classes 
with laboratory 
hours have included 
courses in “Child 
Nature and Develop- 
ment” and “Child 
Care and Training,” 
open to upperclass- 
men with prerequi- 
sites in psychology. 
But the laboratory 





home experience for 
giving the most po- 
tent education his 
child will receive during all his life. The progres- 
sive world of education has recently acknowledged 
that these preparations are’ perniciously inade- 
quate. 

The administration of Berea College, in study- 
ing the home backgrounds of its students in the 


HABITS OF ORDERLINESS 


has proved invalu- 
able also to students 
in nutrition courses and those in children’s 
clothing, whose members will be teachers in 
school and leaders in Farm Bureau and Parent- 
Education groups under Smith-Hughes funds. In 
practice teaching, Home Economics. majors have 
learned the laboratory practice, taught its prin- 
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ciples to classes in Berea’s secondary schools, and 
brought hundreds of these students to see with 
their own eyes the lessons of the laboratory. 
Nurses in the accredited training course in the 
College Hospital have laboratory studies and 
practice included as part of their curriculum. 
Major students in Education have based their in- 
dependent studies on observations. Arrangements 
have been completed for students in Psychology 
to share the use of the laboratory. The experi- 
ment, at first a small beginning in a specialized 
group, has begun to permeate the institution, and 
its laboratory to serve several college depart- 
ments. 





a 


THE STUDENT COOK REPORTS TO THE COOKIE MAKERS 


Fifteen little children, ranging in age from 
eighteen months to four years, come every day 


to the Pre-School to stay from eight-thirty until ‘ 


one o’clock or until their naps are over. They 
come from homes of the college staff, of business 
people, of farmers on the edge of town, of the 
day-laborer. Their parents may be conscientious- 
ly following theories of the well-directed study- 
club, or may be using common sense and moun- 
tain customs in their training. Upon arrival, the 
children are striking products of their respective 
types of home. 


Housed at first in a section of the college Home 
Management Practice Home, the laboratory soon 
outgrew in size and importance its small quarters. 
This year it has attained a commodious building 


set near the practice school of the Department of 
Education, facing the lovely mountains beyond 
the fertile gardens. The house, formerly the old 
Music Hall, has been remodeled to contain a sun- 
ny, spacious place for play, rooms in which to 
eat, to sleep, to experiment, to live. The sloping 
locust grove which is the playground, and the 
well-placed rooms are all equipped with furni- 
ture and apparatus conveniently and attractively 
arranged to suit the little users. College physic- 
ians and the staff of the Department of Physical 
Education insure the health of the group through 
frequent measurements and examinations. The 
children as laboratory material are there to play 
and grow as naturally as they can in an environ- 
ment as perfectly suited to their needs and tastes 
as science and interest can produce. There they 
visibly form habits of obedience and orderliness, 
of sharing and “taking turns.” They eat the food 
before them, care for their physical needs with 
independence, and rest as a matter of routine. 
Their tastes in literature, art, and music have 
full sway both in appreciation and in creation. 
Their self-initiated enterprises involve group ad- 
justments and adaptations of materials with sur- 
prising range and ingenuity. 


> 


This is the “set-up.” Its use requires genius. 
Casual guests are likely to exclaim over the 
“charming little angels so blissfully at play.” They 
rival in thoughtless admiration the proverbial 
young mother who dandles and coos over her 
baby at every slightest cry, who sees nothing in 
his frets but irritating inconvenience or perverse- 
ness, who watches his happy play only to admire 
his cunning ways, and in him sees no virtue clear- 
ly and no fault. To lead the students of today to 
observe the little child with intelligent under- 
standing, to give them some technique by which 
to gauge his progress and develop his best possi- 
bilities is the delicate task of the Laboratory 
director. 


A Junior student, chart in hand, unobtrusively 
watches little John. John cries when Billy takes 
away his train; she checks the chart. John then 
runs for fear of a pet dog; another check goes 
down. By the end of her period, the student has 
checked his absorption in a picture, his ability 
to put on his own shoes, to put his wraps in his 
own locker, to show sympathy for another child. 
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Day after day she checks John’s activities on her 
chart. At the end of the course a graph is made 
based on her checkings; John’s strength and weak- 
ness stand revealed objectively, clearly. His graph 
differs from that made for Harry or Ellen; his 
two-year-old status is visibly below the three- 
year-old range of George. Whether the student 
teaches children, nurses them, or mothers them, 
she will know that each child is like no other, nor 
like himself from year to year. She has a tech- 
nique for getting his “picture,” and an objective 
attitude that will permit her study. 

As it begins to rain, Harry begins to cry. A 
flash of lightning, a distant roll of thunder; he is 
convulsed with fear. A Senior is assigned a special 
study. She traces back the history of this fear 
from parents, relatives, and neighbors. It is asso- 
ciated with a special place, special incidents, and 
special people. She studies Harry on his happy 
days and finds his keenest interests, his greatest 
joys. Her experiments attempt to balance these. 
fear, anger, hate will always, to this young wo- 
man, have a cause; she has some idea of how to 
find a cure. 


“No, Ma’am! My wife can’t feed my baby by 
a book. My mother jest fed me at the table like 
the rest, and look at me.” Sally had looked at her 
football husband, and the strength of his muscle 
no less than the force of his prejudice, was more 
convincing than school-book theories of baby- 
feeding. But Home Economics students of these 
two years at Berea have had more than the book 
to back their arguments. Two-year-old Mary Jane 
came to Laboratory from her mountain home, 
listless, irritable, pale, and underweight. Students 
from the nutrition class planned, prepared, and 
served the mid-day meal for Pre-School children. 
They watched Mary Jane, compared her with the 
rest, studied carefully her height-weight chart. 
They saw Mary Jane grow round and rosy, viva- 
cious and good-tempered. Sorghum and hot bis- 
cuit may have been the diet of their football hus- 
bands, but no child of theirs will be allowed to 
take the risk. They have seen “the book” come to 
life in Mary Jane. 

“A good, sound thrashing” his played a lead- 
ing part in many a college man’s younger life; 
his boy, he boasts, shall have no less. Shall that 
idea of discipline color his home, the school he 


teaches, or the court in which he helps to ad- 
minister the law? Not if he has known the Lab- 
oratory with its impartial sifting of the facts and 
the causes of each trouble, its purposeful balanc- 
ing of misdeed with treatment aimed to teach 
impressively the way of doing right. Respect for 
even little personalities, justice, and guidance are 
inescapably Pre-School atmosphere. 





RECORDING JOHN’S TEMPERAMENT IN A TIGHT PLACE 


Students in the academic work of the college 
proper are not the only ones who benefit, or who 
share the privilege of work with the little child- 
ren. Forty Normal School students in home nur- 
sing courses were close co-operators in the Lab- 
oratory last year. The nurse who daily inspected 
the children’s health, the supplementary cooks, 
and the janitor were students from the Academy 
and Junior High Schools. Students in the De- 
partment of Music learned to adapt their choice 
of music to the little children’s tastes, and led 
their rhythmic play. Student members of the 
college orchestra brought their instruments that 
the children might see and hear them near at _ 
hand. Berea’s Student Industries furnished an in- 
exhaustible source of satisfaction to the childhood 
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drive for knowing how all things are made. Stu- 
dent bakers, cabinet-makers, weavers, laundry- 
workers found with surprise and pleasure how 
keen could be the interest of the little child in 
their daily tasks and how simply he is satisfied. 
The equipment of the Laboratory and most of 
the toys were made by these same student work- 
men whose inventive genius under inspiration of 
the children added many original features to this 
mountain-serving Laboratory. 

Two years is but a short experiment, yet more 
than one hundred college students have had inten- 
sive study of little children in that time. Approx- 
imately two hundred students have had academic 
work in child-care vitalized for them. Countless 
boys and girls have an amazing vision of children 
with abounding health, keen interests, happy, ad- 
justed social life. They have had opportunities to 
help make such life come true in working with the 
groups or making simple things for them to use. 
They have gone out from the Laboratory to the 
cities, towns, and farms of Appalachia from which 
they come. 

Two young women have won graduate scholar- 
ships in the Merrill-Palmer School, looking for- 
ward to professional service in the South. One 
has taken her charm and training to the crippled 
children’s ward of a city hospital. A graduate 
writes of living in a home that she may study and 
adjust two problem children. Some are social 
workers in community centers in the mountain 
region, definitely helping mothers with their 
children’s care, and organizing groups to study. 
Many are teaching. Pauline is in a county seat far 
from a railroad. She says, “Pre-School Laboratory 
has just saved my life! I could never have under- 
stood these children had I not learned to really 
observe, nor how to handle them if we had not 


tried the principles on those very little children.” 
The first ‘educated parent’ has had six months 
of intensive experiment with her own child. Not 
all alumnae have been visited, nor do they each re- 
port just how their Laboratory work has func- 
tioned. But, when we ask the teachers, the home- 
demonstration workers, and brides, of its worth, 
the unanimous answer comes, “I wouldn’t take 
anything for the work I had in the Pre-School Lab- 
oratory.” This means that they must be putting 
its principles to work where they are. There is a 
beginning, however small, of consciously seeing 
each child as a person, of getting his picture 
against his background of parents, customs, and 
home. There is an attempt to develop his possi- 
bilities by wise control of his environment, by 
understanding guidance, by obedience to physical, 
intellectual, and social-moral laws. 

Training for better parenthood has begun. This 
is in line with the 1930 White House Conference 
and its ideals. In the Kentucky Division of that 
Conference, Dr. C. N. McAllister, Professor of 
Psychology in Berea College, is chairman of the 
Committee on Family and Parent Education, of 
which committee Miss Payne is a member. The 
Berea Department of Home Economics joined in 
the Kentucky Home Economics Conference in 
December as it considered “The Place of the Fam- 
ily and Child Development in Relation to the 
Home Economics Program.” 

Because the value of the Pre-School Labora- 
tory grows in the state and on the campus every 
year, and because Berea graduates settle far and 
wide in all parts of the Southern Mountains, it 
is hoped the life of children within these regions 
will attain standards set by leaders of the nation, 
and a level of development worthy of the best 
of the great pioneers who settled there. 
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cA Research Approach to the ‘Problems of cAppalachia 


W. D. NICHOLLS 


The more than 30 counties which make up the 
Eastern Kentucky Highlands embrace a territory 
of major importance in the life of the common- 
wealth. 

In recognition of the fact that the conservation 
and improvement of the land represent the start- 
ing point for a program to improve the well- 
being of the people of that section, the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Kentucky 
since 1916 has conducted a soil experiment field 
in Laurel County. These experiments have been 
of incalculable value to the people of the moun- 
tains. They have shown the possibilities and limi- 
tations of the land. They have shown the means 
of fertilization and soil management by which the 
yields of the land may be increased on a practic- 
able basis. 

At the time the experiments were started prac- 
tically no agricultural limestone was being used 
in Eastern Kentucky. Last year 1153 farmers in 
Laurel County applied a total of 6560 tons of 
ground limestone, and in Knox County 627 farm- 
ers used 4168 tons, supplementing the limestone 
with low-cost fertilizer applications recommended 
by the College of Agriculture. County agricul- 
tural agents throughout Eastern Kentucky have 
carried the new knowledge to farmers by demon- 
strations in hundreds of local communities, while 
the new generation of farmers is learning the pro- 
gram of land improvement through the club proj- 
ects in which many thousands of boys and girls 
are participating. Barren, gullied fields all over 
Eastern Kentucky have been covered with sods 
of red clover and grass, and their owners have 
been enabled thereby to increase their incomes 
several times over. 


—__l 

Acknowledgement is made of the cooperation of the following 
bureaus and divisions of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
the studies referred to in this article: the divisions of Land Eco- 
nomics, Farm Management and Costs, and Farm Population and 
Rural Life of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The Eco- 
nomics Division of the Bureau of Home Economics, and the Branch 
of Research of the Forest Service. These agencies together with 
the Office of Education of the U. S. Department of the Interior 
and the Agricultural Experiment Stations of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia are also cooperating in a study now 
in progress embracing the highland regions of six States. The author 
assumes however, full responsibility for all statements, conclusions, 
and inferences contained in the present article. 


Notwithstanding the marked advances which 
have been made in the knowledge and practice of 
soil improvement, Eastern Kentucky still presents 
some difficult economic and community problems. 
The removal of the forest cover on steep land 
and the erosion which followed in a period of 
many years of continued over-cropping have ren- 
dered a considerable amount of land unfit for agri- 
cultural use. This condition has been accompan- 
ied by the depletion of timber resources which 
formerly furnished a source of income. 


In the January, 1931, issue of MOUNTAIN 
LIFE AND WORK, Dr. Charles D. Lewis, who 
was reared in the mountains of Eastern Kentucky 
and lived in that section the greater part of his 
life, presents a thoughtful discussion of conditions 
in the mountains. Professor Lewis writes partic- 
ularly about those parts of the mountain region 
“whose population has pushed into the narrowest 
valleys, up the mountain sides and along narrow 
and almost barren ridges where the most abject 
poverty is inevitable,” and refers to these as “sit- 
uations where human beings should not attempt 
to live.”” For these people, says Dr. Lewis, “who 
have chosen to push into places that will provide 
them with scarcely an existence . . . life is nar- 
row, hard, joyless, and stifles.the higher attain- 
ments in children,” and he expresses the belief that 
“possibly the most important problem in the 
mountains is to get those out of the mountains 
who are attempting to live an agricultural life 
in regions entirely unfitted and which offer little, 
if any, other opportunity for making a living.” 
Dr. Lewis expresses the opinion that “there seems 
to be but one means by which these unfit regions 
of the mountains can be cleared of surplus popu- 
lation. That is by converting the territory which 
they occupy into the one thing for which it is 
fitted, forests.” Dr. W. S. Anderson, who also 
was reared in the Southern Highland region, writ- 
ing in the same issue also gives a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the same subject and expresses opinions 
similar to those of Dr. Lewis. 


To secure data to answer in a scientific way the 
questions raised by Dr. Lewis and Dr. Anderson 
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and many other persons interested in improving 
conditions of life in the mountains, there was in- 
augurated some three years ago through the efforts 
of Dean Thomas Cooper of the College of Agri- 
culture, a special project providing for a thorough- 
going study of the rural life problem in that region. 
The Federal Department of Agriculture furnished 
the services of members of its staff who worked 
with the forces of the College of Agriculture. Two 
counties were selected for study, Laurel and Knott. 
Within the past year other states adjacent to Ken- 
tucky, under Dean Cooper’s leadership, have join- 
ed in the project which has now been expanded to 
include the Southern Appalachian Highland region 
of six States. Several branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the divisions of Land Econom- 
ics, Home Economics, Farm Management and 





(COURTESY OF L. A. CRAMER) 


Costs, Farm Population and Rural Life, and the 
Forest Service, all of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are contributing the services 
of some of their most experienced staff members 
to the study. 


One phase of the problem attacked in this re- 
search was that of the amount and sources of the 
income of farm families. In Laurel County data 
were obtained for all the people living in 8 school 
districts, for the year 1928. There were 203 fami- 
lies living on farms which averaged 76 acres in 
size, having 26 acres in crops of which 9 acres were 
in corn, and ten acres in hay. The farms averaged 
approximately 2 horses, 3 cows, 1 hog, and 50 
chickens. The value of land and building averaged 
approximately $2300 per farm. Only 90 of the 
203 operators depended mainly upon farming for 


a living. These had a spendable income averaging 
$339 per family. Forty-one of the farm families 
got their living chiefly from pensions or financial 
assistance of children or other persons. These had 
a spendable income averaging $450. 

Table 1 shows the kinds and amounts of income 
and outgo of the 203 farm families classified by 
the amount of cash income. About half the fami- 
lies had less than $500 cash income each for the 
year. Out of this had to come an average of $121 
per family for farm expenses. Sixteen of the 203 
families had $1500 or more cash income. From 
this amount was subtracted $683 for farm expen- 
ses. The table serves to show the large importance 
of the family living furnished by the farm in ad- 
dition to cash income. 


The large significance of outside work in the 
economy of this area is shown. The chief kinds of 
outside work from which part-time farmers deriv- 
ed supplemental incomes were employment in rail- 
road shops, carpentry and painting, coal mining, 
work as salesmen, work in timber, hauling coal, 
farm work for others, work on the roads, and 
blacksmithing. The amount of other income is al- 
so significant. Of this kind of income received by 
the 203 families, pensions furnished 16 families a 
total of $7,022; earnings of members of the fam- 
ily living at home other than the farm operator, 
32 families, a total of $5,796; contributions from 
relatives not at home, 28 families, a total of 
$4,461; interest and dividends, 24 families, a total 
of $1,752; income from other property, 8 families, 
a total of $888; and other sources, 17 families, a 
total of $1,090. 


Knott County is more rugged than Laurel 
County and until recently was one of the most 
isolated counties in Kentucky. A detailed study 
of family incomes in that county was made for 
the year 1929. A preliminary analysis of the fig- 
ures for 228 farm families for which complete 
data for income and outgo were obtained show 
that only about 15 per cent of the families got 75 
per cent or more of their total receipts from farm 
enterprises. The 228 families operated farms aver- 
aging 113 acres, only 13 acres of which were in 
crops. The total investment averaged $2812; the 
land and improvements averaged $2432 in value, 
of which $331 represented the value of the farm 
dwelling. 
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The total receipts of the Knott County farm 
operators averaged $506, of which $99 was ob- 
tained from the sale of crops, $66 from the sale 
of livestock and livestock products, $39 from 
standing timber, $77 from farm work and team 
work done by the operator away from the farm, 
$47 from oil, gas, and coal leases, and $178 from 
work done by the operator having no relation to 
the farm business. The farm expenses averaged 
$215. The total value of the food, fuel, use of the 
farm dwelling, and other items of family living 
furnished by the farm averaged $481. These fig- 
ures show the relatively great importance of farm- 
furnished food and other perquisites. They also 
show the smallness of the net cash income con- 
tributed by strictly farming enterprises. The fig- 
ures do not include the earnings of members of the 
family other than the farm operator which form 
an important part of the total income of these 
families. 


The Eastern Kentucky study is furnishing light 
on the question of more profitable farm organ- 
ization and mangement. Some farmers were found 
who were utilizing land, labor, and equipment in 
such a way as to receive a good net return. The 
most important points in which most successful 
farmers excelled the least successful were labor ef- 
ficiency, yields of crops and livestocks, size of bus- 
iness, volume of sales, and the use of limestone, 
phosphate, and sods. Space does not permit me 
to give here a detailed discussion of the farm man- 
agement problem in the mountains. The reader is 
referred to Kentucky Experiment Station Bulletin 
305, “Farm Management and Farm Incomes in 
Laurel County,” by W. D. Nicholls and H. W. 
Hawthorne. Copies of the bulletin may be had 
upon request to the Experiment Station. An an- 
alysis and discussion of the same problem for the 
more rugged section of the mountains is now in 
progress of preparation. 


A vitally important part of the Eastern Ken- 
tucky study is that designed to answer the ques- 
tion: To what extent can forestry be made to 
contribute to a program of increasing the well- 
being of the people of the mountains? Some of the 
questions for which answers‘are being sought are: 
What length of time is required from planting 
time for trees to begin returning an income? How 
long to make saw timber? What yields in board 


feet are to be expected? What net income will thus 
be afforded and how will this compare with the 
net income from crops and pasture? To what 
extent can existing forests be made to contribute 
as a source of continuous income on a sustained 
yield basis? How can the family on an average 
farm make a living while waiting for the trees to 
come into a condition for sale? Questions of public 
ownership and corporation ownership of forests 
are involved. Tied up with these questions are 
such questions as species of trees, degree of slope, 
altitude, type and condition of soils. Clearly crop 
and pasture cost accounts are involved as well as 
timber growing and marketing cost accounts. 


Mr. R. B. Craig, one of the field men in the 
Knott County study, estimates as a result of study- 
ing borings taken from a large number of trees 
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that the yellow poplar under favorable condi- 
tions grows to an average diameter of 8 inches 
in 15 years and at the end of 30 years an acre will 
give a total production of 6450 board feet of tim- 
ber. Similar computations are being made for 
other tree species. Such figures will furnish the 
basis for a better understanding of the economic 
possibilities of timber as a crop in this region. 
Other phases of the economic and social pro- 
blem studied were family expenditures and liv- 
ing standards and the participation of the mem- 
bers of families in neighborhood and commun- 
ity activities. Since income from non-farming 
sources is sO important in the economy of the 
region, special stress is being placed on apprais- 
ing the possibilities of income from such sour- 
ces as coal mining, lumbering and woodworking 
industries, and other industries for which there 
are local available resources. What are the op- 
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portunities for the development of new industries 
which would furnish employment for surplus 
labor, and afford local markets for truck, dairy 
products, and other farm products? Data bearing 
on these questions are being studied. Upon the 
completion of the analysis of the data on the var- 
ous phases of the problem there will be prepared a 
proposal for a program for the improvement of 
economic, home and community conditions in 
the region. 

In the meantime, on the basis of tentative con- 
clusions of the analysis made thus far, county 
agents are encouraging farmers to intensify on the 
limited acreage of land which is not too sloping 
for safe cultivation, and to make greater use of 
ground limestone and fertilizing agents on the 
land. They are stressing the greater use of inten- 
sive crops as well as more intensive methods with 
all crops which are grown. Much tile drainage 


TABLE 1. 
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is being done on poorly drained bottom lands, 
Greater stress on the home garden and a fuller 
provision of other home-furnished comforts for 
the family, larger crop returns on a smaller acre- 
age of crop land, the discontinuance of the cul- 
tivation of thin hillside land in crops, and the 
conversion of such land to pasture and the grow- 
ing of trees are included in the program for im- 
proving the conditions of farm families. 


The willingness of a considerable number of 
Eastern Kentucky farmers to adopt the results of 
research work done thus far encourages the ex- 
pectation that further plans for improvement bas- 
ed on careful research will be welcomed by such 
farmers and used by them in an effort toward 
attaining a permanent improvement in well-be- 
ing for the present and future population of the 
Mountains. 


KINDS AND AMOUNTS OF INCOME AND OUTGO OF 203 FARM FAMILIES IN 
LAUREL COUNTY, CLASSIFIED BY AMOUNT OF CASH INCOME* 








Groups By Amount Of Cash Income 



































Items Under $500 to $1000 to $1500 and All 
$500 $999 $1499 over families 
Number of families | 
100 70 17 16 203 
Cash income from: 
The farm $196 $472 $610 $974 $387 
Work off the farm 83 101 371 1007 186 
Other sources 40 141 247 183 103 
Total cash income 319 714 1228 2164 676 
Cash outgo for: 121 286 408 683 240 
Farm expenses ' 
\ 3 
Family living and other purposes 217° , 358 = 414 = 738 ¢. 7 323 
oe 338 | 626 822 1421 563 
| 
Net income from farming 75 204 202 291 147 
Total amount available for family 
living and other purposes 198 446 820 1481 436 
Income less outgo —19 88 406 743 113 
SS = — | | eras ae = — ¥ = 
303 407 436 494 365 


Family living from the farm 











Taken from Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 


Station Bulletin No. 305 
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SINGING BEREA 


MARGRET TROTTER 


On a May morning in 1931, forty-eight young 
women met for breakfast to celebrate an import- 
ant anniversary at Berea College. Ten years be- 
fore, in May, 1921, the Berea College Girls’ Glee 
Club had given its first concert. In the years be- 
tween, a hundred girls had, at one time or an- 
other, belonged to this group of singers; eight 
other glee clubs had been formed on the campus; 
student singers from Berea had won recognition 
in state singing contests, and had been asked to 
sing in cities as far distant as Chicago, where two 
concerts were broadcast in the winter of 1930. 
Yet around the breakfast-table, where old friend- 
ships were being renewed and old memories re- 
vived, it was evident that the College Girls’ Glee 
Club had started something else—something more 
significant than concerts and silver cups. There 
were some of the group who had left college to 
become soloists in churches or clubs, a few were 
radio singers, others were leaders in community 
children’s work, and, most important of all, at 
least a dozen reported having organized glee 
clubs and choirs in their schools and communi- 
ties. 

It is only natural that the student who has 
sung with a choral organization has a wonderful 
opportunity for teaching others the joy of sing- 
ing and bringing to them the deepened human 
understanding which music creates. In recogni- 
tion of this, the growth of the glee ciubs in Berea 
has been due, not to ambition to build up a 
great center of choral singing, but to give as many 
students as possible a chance to sing. 

Almost from the beginning, music has played 
an important part in the life of Berea. In 1868, 
twelve years after the founding of the college, 
the first music teacher, also a doctor of medicine, 
appears on the college records. Many others fol- 
lowed him, and the Harmonia Society, a choral 
group composed mostly of faculty, was founded 
Very early. Student musical organizations were 
slower in taking shape, for when Professor Rig- 
by, present head of the music department, came 
to Berea in 1905, he found only a band directed 


by one of the students, the Harmonia Society, 
and a small orchestra which met occasionally in 
the tiny music building. At that time the music 
department owned four pianos and six cabinet 
organs; part-singing was unknown to most of the 
students, and music lessons were given in a tiny 
two-room building, damp and chill in winter, 
which was called “Music Hall.” 

Part-singing did not long remain unknown. 
Under the leadership of Professor Rigby, a group 
presented a cantata, “Ruth,” at Christmas time 
that year, and the enrollment in the music de- 
partment began to increase. 

The chief musical occasion up to this time, and 
for some years afterwards, was the annual com- 
mencement. Twenty-five years ago commence- 
ment at Berea still retained much of its social 
character, and, rather than an academic ceremony, 
it was a sort of fair and “big meeting” combined, 
at which thousands from three or four of the 
neighboring counties gathered. For many of those 
who came, this was one of the biggest days of the 
year—a day when it was well worth leaving home 
at five in the morning, traveling over rough 
roads or no roads, in wagons, in buggies, behind 
oxen, or on muleback to get to Berea by ten in 
the morning. After the morning speeches in the 
Tabernacle, relatives and friends ate picnic lun- 
ches under the trees with those they had not had 
a chance to meet since last commencement ume. 
After lunch there was time to walk along by the 
booths where food and candy were sold, and a 
crowd always gathered around the wagon where 
an old man selling second-hand clothing did a 
flourishing business. A stick of striped pepper- 
mint candy was a gift to please the heart of any 
girl, while the housewives were delighted by the 
opportunity to meet old friends and exchange 
gossip and recipes. At three o’clock those who 
lived farthest away began to take their departure, 
in order to get back home before dark. There 
would be lots to talk about for the next week or 
two—news of old friends seen again, news of re- 
latives, commencement speeches, and commence- 
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ment music. For it was the custom at this great 
gathering every year for the Harmonia Society 
to sing the Hallelujah Chorus when the com- 
mencement addresses had been delivered, and it 
was at Berea that thousands from neighboring 
counties heard for the first time a trained group 
of choral singers. 


It is perhaps unfortunate that with the growth 
of Berea the commencement inevitably lost some 
of its social and local significance. Yet, with the 
yearly renditions of “The Messiah,” instituted by 
Professor Rigby, and later with the bringing in of 
noted soloists to sing with the Harmonia Society, 
Berea was gaining a wider reputation as a music 
center. 


The music department had long outgrown its 
cwo rooms, when, in the winter of 1913-1914, the 
title of Music Hall was more appropriately trans- 
ferred to the old Congregational Church building, 
where three entire floors were given over to 
music. There were as yet no regularly organized 
glee clubs. 


In 1920 Miss Irma Forman (Mrs. Bradley Kin- 
caid), during the first year she was at Berea, organ- 
ized the first Girls’ Glee Club whose concert, in 
May, 1921, proved such a historic event. For the 
double quartette which formed the club, mem- 
bers were chosen from the entire student body, 
although college girls predominated. It is inter- 
esting to find on the first program such old songs 
as “I Gave My Love a Cherry,” The Two Sisters,” 
and “In Some Lonesome Valley,” together with 
more ambitious songs. Yet were not the girls 
more ambitious, after all, to sing the songs which 
many of them had known from childhood? This 
was their own music, and they could have sought 
no more sincere musical expression. 


Their singing of old songs won for them an 
invitation to Lexington, where their singing of 
ballads and old-time hymns won the hearts of 
their listeners in a play, presented by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. In the same year the Boys’ 
Glee Club, directed by Professor Rigby, gave a 
concert with the orchestra, and at commence- 
ment time the girls sang again. 

By 1923 their Glee Club had been increased to 
sixteen voices, singing four-part music, and a cup 
had come to them in the state contest at Louis- 


ville. Other leaders took over the work which 
Miss Forman had begun, and glee clubs began to 
spring up in the different schools of Berea. 


This movement has grown until there are now 
nine student choral organizations on the campus. 
Invitations have come to Berea from cities as far 
distant as Chicago, where eight members of the 
College Girls’ Glee Club gave eight concerts dur- 
ing Christmas week in 1930. Two of these were 
broadcast. This was not the first time Berea sing- 
ers had been heard on the air. Bradley Kincaid, a 
member of the first Boys’ Glee Club, had for 
some time been singing ballads and old 
songs which were part of his Kentucky heritage, 
from WLS, in Chicago. In 1930 the College Men’s 
Glee Club also gave a program over the radio 
from Louisville. Another group of Berea singers 
paid a visit to Lexington that same winter, when 
the Academy Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs entered 
the State High School Contest, and brought back 
two cups. In December, 1930, the Harmonia So- 
ciety gave The Messiah for the twenty-fifth time, 
and the final achievement of this year came with 
the great chorus, representing the nine combined 
glee clubs of Berea, which sang at the Seventy- 
Fifth Anniversary Pageant in May. The finest as- 
pect of these ten years of achievement has been, 
not that cups have been won, or that Berea sing- 
ers have been heard in Chicago, but that many 
of them have been heard in their own communi- 
ties after leaving school or college. 


The educational value of music is hard to es- 
timate. Although it has always played an import- 
ant part in Berea’s organized extension work, 
workers of recent years have found no subject of 
greater importance in creating a spirit of under- 
standing and sympathy in a community. “The 
Opportunity School group includes young and 
old, those who sing and those who say they can- 
not,” says Miss Gladys Jameson, the leader of 
Opportunity School music. “The time is very 
short, so “What shall we do?’ is a question which 
calls for great discrimination. The best hours we 
have ever had with any group are those spent 
just singing—singing everything we ever knew or 
heard of, and many songs that we had never 
known or heard before. Most groups love to sing 
the old hymns, “On Jordan’s Stormy Banks,” and 
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“How Firm a Foundation” wjth the tunes which 
really belong to them. It will be a sad day when 
these old songs are faded out of the hearts of the 
hills.” 

Miss Jameson likes to tell of one Extension Op- 
portunity School in Knott County, Kentucky, 
where she went to the home of one of the mem- 
bers of the group to hear some of the old hymns 
and songs, hoping to take some of them down in 
notes and so preserve them correctly. “We sat 
before the fireplace,” she said,“ exchanging tunes 
and finding variants of the songs we both knew, 
and as my hostess sang, I tried to write down the 
fine old tunes she knew. But notes fail miserably 
in transcribing the swoops and swirls and quarter- 
steps and ancient minors which make the singing 
of those old songs an art in itself, so I finally let 
the hope of noting them slip away, and I just sat 
listening by the fire. Were they echoes of ancient 
chants, of chorales, of Palestrina? Or were they 
the real expression of a virile people, molded by 
environment and by their heritage into a strong 
race? Such music does not come from. a life of 
ease, from copying others. Before I rose to go, she 
said, ‘I think music is the most beautifullest thing 
in the world—almost. We ought to sing every 
night before we sleep. We ought not forget how. 
It is good for our souls.’ 


“No one can come away from such an exper- 
ience and not ponder deeply on the relationship 
of musical Berea and the singing mountains. What 
can Berea do for the people of the hills who ‘think 
music is the most beautifullest thing in the 
world?’ There are two dangers. We can become 
ballad faddists, and consciously accentuate the 
peculiarities of old-time music in order to catch 
popular favor, or we can become extreme stand- 
ardizers, and shut out every musical tradition ex- 
isting in the hills. My own ideals are these: First, 
that we shall discover and help preserve the fin- 
est musical traditions of the mountains. Second, 
that we shall sift the music of all ages and all 
peoples, to bring to the hills the simplest, richest, 
most lasting treasures of musical art. Third, that 


the study of music in Berea shall not center about 
a thrilling performance, but about the real mes- 
sage of the music, what it can speak to the human 
heart. Music in Berea must, in sincerity and in 
truth, continue to be ‘good for our souls’.” 

With Presser Hall, a new and splendidly-equip- 
ped music building completed in 1931, and after 
ten such recent years of achievement and service, 
it is not too much to hope that such ideals may 
be realized. 
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THE VOLO CLOTHES SPAREEL 


HARRIETTE WOOD 


The great majority of mountain schools of the 
mission type include in their program of activi- 
ties some form of traffic in second-hand clothing. 
The sources of supply are, of course, church mis- 
sionary societies and other organizations interested 
in mountain work as well as individuals who find 
it convenient to combine the yearly clearance of 
their closets with expression of their sentiments 
for the mountains by sending their discarded gar- 
ments to these schools rather than to the usual 
city charities. 

There is much evidence that this form of phil- 
anthropy is by no means an unmixed blessing 
either to the schools acting as the medium of dis- 
tribution or to the people who are the final recip- 
ients. Practically every school handling second- 
hand clothing has expressed doubt as to the final 
benefits of the practice, and feels confusion as to 
the school’s own objectives and ideals in the 
matter. 


There is a strong conviction among mountain 
workers that typically under-privileged mountain 
people, like corresponding groups elsewhere, are 
easily “pauperized,” and there is a good deal of 
evidence to support this view. The recipients of 
gifts of clothing continually return asking for 
more, and immediately after the news has spread 
that a family has been supplied with articles gratis, 
there are many requests from others for similar 
donations. Where the clothes are given, a common 
form of petition has become, “Ye gave so-and-so 
some things; seems like ye ought to have some- 
thin’ fer me.” It has become usual, therefore, for 
the schools to place a very small price upon 
second-hand articles and to have stated times dur- 
ing the week when they are sold. One well-known 
school, concluding that the evils overbalanced 
the good in this enterprise, gave it up entirely 
some years ago. Many still maintain a ‘store” or 
“clothing bureau,” however, usually in charge of 
one or more staff members who devote a good deal 
of time to sorting out and pricing articles, in ad- 
dition to holding sales. This system has the ad- 
vantage to the school of becoming a source of 
income. One school visited counts upon between 
seven and eight thousand dollars of its yearly 


budget of fifty thousand from the sale of clothing 
donated by church missionary societies. The 
school store is open every day and makes a full- 
time job for a salaried worker. Another exchanges 
clothing for eggs and poultry and by this means is 
able to supply the school with a chicken dinner 
twice a week. 


An especially undesirable by-product of the 
traffic in clothing has been its exploitation by 
native men with a gift for bargaining and money- 
getting. It is not uncommon for one man to buy 
for a small sum all of the unassorted articles he 
can pack upon a mule, dealing them out in terms 
of barter or cash in the homes along lonely trails 
and in the back hollows. In a school handling sec- 
ond-hand clothing by allowing a local store-keep- 
er a percentage on a weekly sale which he con- 
ducts for the school, the writer saw an instance 
of the sort of things just described. A man bought 
a bundle of miscellaneous clothing lumped off to 
him by the merchant for $3.50. As he departed 
on muleback leading a pack mule laden with his 
investment, the merchant remarked, “That man 
will make twenty-five dollars before he gets 
home.” 


Another undesirable effect of the second-hand 
clothing business, which assumes rather imposing 
proportions when visualized in terms of the whole 
Appalachian region and the number of schools en- 
gaged in it, is what Dr. Arthur H. Estabrook calls 
the “old-clothes psychology”—the development 
of a mental attitude in the mountain people of 
being satisfied with second-hand, ill-fitting, or in- 
appropriate garments. To a large degree, the nat- 
ural desire for new clothing is inhibited, the men- 
tally bracing effect of new clothing is denied 
them, and any discrimination, taste, and sense of 
values coming from the experience of selecting 
and purchasing new garments at market prices 
are stultified. Another count against the sale of 
clothing has been that of unfair competition with 
the local stores. One of the schools recognizing 
this aspect makes a point of pricing really excell- 
ent articles on a scale comparable with prices 
charged for new goods sold in the: local store. In 
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a few instances schools having good home eco- 
nomics departments are attempting:to avoid this 
attitude of satisfaction with old clothes as they 
are, by the careful selection, refitting, and making 
over of garments supplied to or purchased by the 
girls, giving in the process knowledge of mater- 
ials and their values, and developing taste as to 
color, line and appropriateness. 

A number reported that it is often difficult to 
make the groups who supply them with second- 
hand clothing realize that it is better for the 
school to sell the articles at a nominal price than 
to give them away. Instances were cited of letters 
of protest from donors who had heard that the 
school was selling the clothing they had sent to 
be given away to “those poor mountain people 
with so many little children.” It should be said in 
this connection that nearly all schools make an 
exception of cases of unusual destitution, giving 
clothing away when it is a matter of preventing 
real discomfort or hardships. During the past 
year some schools have had their donations to 
destitute families distributed by the Red Cross. 

Another difficulty experienced by schools is 
the pouring in on them of articles that are not 
needed in their local situation, which they can- 
not dispose of and which take up much needed 
space. One school had as many as fifty excellent 
coats for women left over after the neighbor- 
hood had been supplied, and could not even dis: 
pose of them at fifty cents each. 


SUMMARY 


1. The favorable aspects of the traffic in sec- 
ond-hand clothing engaged in by mountain 
schools are: (a) having on hand supplies for needy 
pupils and for neighborhood charities in cases of 
unusual destitution, and (b) the income, from the 
sale of clothing, to the school. 


2. The unfavorable aspects are: (a) the creating 
of the pauper attitude of mind, if not a permanent 
old-clothes psychology; (b) exploitation by moun- 
tain men using the traffic to their own financial 
advantage; (c) competition with local stores. 


¢ 


3. The usual method of disposing of the cloth- 
ing was found to be (a) the operation of a store 
or a clothing bureau in which sales were conduct- 
ed on certain days of the week. (b) One school 
only of those visited conducts no sales but gives 
away everything, supplying pupils first. (c) A few 
schools turn their second-hand goods over to the 
local country store keeper, giving him a commiss- 
ion on sales. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That schools weigh the question very care- 
fully and then define to themselves and their sup- 
porters their policy in the handling of clothing, 
deciding what kinds of articles best serve their 
local needs, and asking their contributors to re- 
strict their gifts to those articles. This would 
avoid accumulation of articles for which the 
school has no need. 


2. That home economics courses be given more 
generally in the remodeling and care of clothing, 
using the resources of the second-hand clothing 
supply. With a small amount of equipment it 
would be possible to develop such practical 
courses as dressmaking and remodeling, dry clean- 
ing, fine laundering, and simple tailoring, and thus 
not only give training for the practical matters of 
home life, but provide vocational try-outs as well. 


3. Whenever possible classes in remodeling and 
care of clothing should be offered by the school 
to local women as well as pupils. Such courses 
would do much to prevent the development of 
the pauper attitude and an old-clothes psychology. 


4. That schools offer for exchange to schools 
needing them such articles as they have accumu- 
lated but cannot use, some suitable person or 
organization acting as contact agent for these ex- 
changes. (Needs and desires might be made 
known through the columns of MOUNTAIN 
LIFE AND WORK). Such a plan would make 
it possible to deflect such accumulations as the 
excess supply of women’s coats mentioned to 
places where there is need for them. 
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cA SURVEY OF MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 


E. C. WALLER 


During recent months it has been my privilege 
to make a survey of sixty-seven church and inde- 
pendent schools and colleges of the Southern Ap- 
palachians. The states in which these institutions 
are located and the number in each state are as 
follows: Alabama, 2; Georgia, 4; Kentucky, 15; 
North Carolina, 16; Tennessee, 19; Virginia, 9; 
and West Virginia, 2. The schools under Boards 
controlled by or affiliated with some denomina- 
tion number 58. The remaining 9 are independ- 
ent of church control. The denominations with 
the number of schools under each are: Northern 
Baptist, 1; Southern Baptist, 8; Disciples of 
Christ, 1; Evangelical, 1; Lutheran, 1; Methodist 
Episcopal, 5; Methodist Episcopal South, 7; 
Presbyterian, United, 6; Presbyterian in U. 
S., 7; Presbyterian in U. S. A., 5; Protestant 
Episcopal, 4; Reformed Church, 2; Seventh-Day 
Adventist, 6; Seventh-Day Baptist, 1; Considered 
from the standpoint of the grades of work offered, 
the sixty-seven schools are grouped as follows: 
Elementary schools, 9; secondary schools, 43; col- 
leges, junior and senior, 15. With a few exceptions, 
the schools surveyed were those listed in a bulle- 
tin of the Russell Sage Foundation, “Southern 
Mountain Schools Maintained by Denominational 
and Independent Agencies.” The questionnaire 
method was used in securing data for this study. 
At the request of the author, about fifty school 
officials suggested one or more topics for the ques- 
tionnaire which, when completed, contained some 
two hundred and fifty questions. 

From the data presented, one fact stands out in 
bold relief, namely that mountain schools are pre- 
dominantly rural schools. The fact that the 
median distance from a railroad is 4.25 miles, 
from a paved highway, 2.12 miles, and from z 
market and shopping center, 19.67 miles, indicates 
a rural environment. More directly to the point 
is the fact that 79 per cent of the schools are lo- 
cated either in villages or in open country. Farm- 
ing and allied occupations are reported as making 
up 65 per cent of all the occupations and indus- 
tries listed. The rural location of the schools is 
further shown by the fact that 56.4 per cent of 
the nearest public elementary schools are one or 
two-teacher schools. The median number of teach- 


ers in the nearest public high school is 6, and these 
schools are located at a median distance of 4.87 
miles from the nearest church or independent 
school. 

A majority of the elementary and secondary 
schools provide fairly sufficient acreage for agri- 
cultural purposes. The colleges, on the other hand, 
show a very wide range in the amount of farm 
land employed—from none to 544 acres. Six of 
the colleges devote all their acreage to campus use. 

Practically four-fifths of all the buildings in the 
three classes of schools are constructed of wood. 
None of the elementary schools have fire-proof 
buildings, the percentage of fire-proof buildings 
in secondary schools is 5 per cent, while 13.4 per 
cent of college buildings are of fire-proof con- 
struction. The colleges generally are well supplied 
with fire-fighting equipment and facilities, the 
secondary schools are fairly well provided for, 
while the elementary schools have little or none. 
The data furnished show that in their heating, 
lighting, water supply, and sanitary provisions, 
elementary schools have rather primitive and 
meager facilities. The colleges generally have quite 
modern conveniences, and the secondary schools 
are about midway between the other two in these 
respects. 

In the matter of equipment, several of the ele- 
mentary schools lack various types of equipment 
needed for satisfactory classroom work. The ele- 
mentary departments of the secondary schools 
generally are better equipped than those schools 
carrying only elementary grades. Seventy-three 
per cent of the secondary schools have laboratory 
equipment for teaching three or more sciences 
or vocational subjects, while all the preparatory 
departments of the colleges seem to have adequate 
laboratory facilities. It is interesting to note that 
twice as many secondary schools and high school 
departments of colleges provide for the teaching 
of general science as for biology. More of the sec- 
ondary schools have equipment for teaching 
physics than for chemistry, but the reverse is true 
in the college preparatory departments. The most 
popular vocational subject as indicated by facili- 
ties for teaching is home economics. 

The median number of volumes in the libraries 
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of the different classes of schools is: Elementary, 
369; secondary, 2133; college, 6250. As a total 
annual circulation in the school community is 
reported to be only seventeen thousand volumes, 
it is evident that the libraries are used chiefly by 
students. . 

Contrary to what might naturally be supposed, 
mountain schools and colleges secure many more 
of their teachers from state colleges and univer- 
sities than from denominational colleges. Only 
36 per cent of the teachers in elementary schools 
have bachelors’ degrees, while 58 per cent of the 
teachers in secondary schools hold such degrees. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the elementary teachers 
hold no certificates and 14 per cent of the second- 
ary teachers are uncertified. Thirty-one per cent 
of the college teachers hold only bachelor’s de- 
grees while 56 per cent hold master’s degrees. 
Salaries of teachers range from none to four hun- 
dred dollars per month. 

The elementary schools and the elementary 
departments of the secondary schools and colleges 
are relatively small, the median enrollment of 
each being 43, 75, and 64 pupils, respectively. 
Considering only the enrollment of the second- 
ary schools and of the college preparatory de- 
partments, we find this number likewise small, the 
median of the former being 53 students, and that 
of the latter 59. As a class, both the junior and 
senior colleges may be regarded as small colleges. 
The median enrollment is 210, and the greatest 
number in any college is 482 students. On the 
whole, mountain schools may be classed as board- 
ing schools. Practically 60 per cent of the students 
are boarding students. They are drawn from a 
territory within a mean radius of 92.5 miles of 
the school. In the main, the enrollment of the ele- 
mentary schools is decreasing, while that of the 
other two classes of schools is increasing. The per- 
centage of increase in the colleges is slighty 
greater than in the secondary schools. 

Standards set up by the various accrediting 
agencies exert a greater influence on the construc- 
tion of the course of study in the mountain schools 
than do the needs of the individual student, the 
church, or the community. A substantial major- 
ity of the schools give credit toward graduation 
for Bible courses. Where less credit in Bible is 
allowed than formerly, this condition is chiefly 
due to the influence of the state courses of study 
and the demands of accrediting agencies. Almost 


two-thirds of the schools are placing increasing 
emphasis on the teaching of vocational subjects. 
The principle objective of these courses is to 
teach students of both sexes how to meet the 
exigencies of mountain life. Although more than 
60 per cent of the school officials state that their 
schools are not educating mountain boys and girls 
away from the mountains, yet a substantial ma- 
jority believe that it is advisable to give them an 
education that will prepare them for greater op- 
portunities and a broader life outside their native 
environment. It is difficult to understand how 
teachers with this belief can direct students back 
to their home communities, or to work or ser- 
vice of a satisfying nature elsewhere in the moun- 
tain territory. 


In practically all schools the head of the school 
supervises the classroom instruction. There is no 
uniformity in the frequency or length of the su- 
pervisory visit. County or state officials or a rep- 
resentative of a regional association do approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the work of inspection. 
Practically all the inspecting of the elementary 
schools is done by church representatives, where- 
as there is little inspection by them in the colleges. 
Almost three-fourths of the secondary schools are 
accredited by the state, and about one-fifth are 
members of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Practically 60 per cent of 
the colleges are members of the above-named as- 
sociation. A large majority of the unaccredited 
schools are working for accreditation either by 
the state or by a regional association. The school 
officials generally believe that mountain schools 
should not continue to operate indefinitely with- 
out attempting to become accredited. 


Physical examinations are given in almost three- 
fourths of the schools. They are conducted more 
frequently by the school physician than by either 
local physicians or state and county health offi- 
cers. The examinations are generally given annual- 
ly, and follow-up work of various types is done 
in slightly more than one-half of the institutions. 
Eight kinds of clinics are conducted at 35 schools. 
Practically one-third of these clinics are in charge 
of county or state health officials. Dental and ton- 
sil clinics are most frequently mentioned in the 
reports. Slightly more than one-half of the school 
communities have adequate medical service out- 
side of that provided by the institutions. In ad- 
dition to the health work for their students, al- 
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most one-half of the schools have a wide field for 
medical service in their communities. 

The schools as a whole provide ample acreage 
for playgrounds or athletic fields. The equipment 
is rather meager in many schools. As might be 
expected, the colleges have the best facilities for 
athletics. Basketball is the most popular game 
among the elementary and secondary schools. 
Baseball is the next in popularity in the second- 
ary schools; football and tennis receive scant at- 
tention. Baseball, basketball, and football are 
equally popular so far as the number of colleges 
providing for them is concerned. Considering the 
provisions made for night football, this game is 
probably the most popular in some of the col- 
leges. A majority of the students in secondary 
schools and in nearly all of the colleges take part 
in athletics or receive some other kind of physical 
education. Modern dancing in mountain schools 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

Five elementary pupils, 1,585 secondary school 
pupils, and 996 college students were reported as 
earning part or all of their expenses, by working 
at the institutions which they attend. Of the to- 
tal, 2,606 working students, 30.85 per cent earned 
all their expenses, 19.68 per cent earned half or 
more of their expenses, and 49.47 per cent earned 
less than half. Of the schools and colleges having 
both athletics and industries, 13 report that the 
former interfere with the profitable operation of 
the latter; while 19 experience no difficulty in 
this respect. Only 5 secondary schools and 2 col- 
leges, out of a total of 40 reporting, believe that 
it is impossible to supply self-help to students and 
at the same time meet accrediting standards. Four 
secondary schools and 4 colleges which are supply- 
ing self-help to a substantial number of their stu- 
dents are state accredited. 

The principal source of support of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is the mission board 
appropriations. Pupils in the elementary schools 
pay slightly more than one-third, and secondary 
students contribute slightly more than one-half 
as much as is received from the mission boards. 
Student receipts in colleges are considerably more 
than three times as much as the mission board ap- 
propriations. Endowments, though small, contri- 
bute more than industries to the support of the 
colleges. Taking the schools as a whole, we find 
that students furnish less than 40 per cent of the 
total receipts. Practically one-half of the disburse- 


ments of all the schools reporting are for salaries, 
About one-seventh of the total expenditures is 
for administration. It is evident that no extensive 
building program is in operation in view of the 
fact that only slightly more than 6 per cent of 
the expenditures are for building purposes. If 
their financial condition may be judged by the 
gains or losses, the secondary schools’ standing 
is less satisfactory than that of the colleges. Ap- 
propriations by mission boards to the elementary 
schools show the largest decrease, and those to 
the colleges show the largest increase, when the 
number of schools showing increases and de- 
creases in appropriations is considered. The high- 
er grades of work taught in the secondary schools 
and the more advanced courses in the colleges ap- 
pear to constitute the chief financial problem in 
each type of school. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the schools and 
colleges are centers for community activities. The 
elementary schools lead in this respect. A wide 
participation on the part of the schools in the 
social life of the communities is indicated by the 
total of 167 activities listed by 41 schools, which 
is an average of slightly more than four activities 
per school. When community organizations or 
unorganized efforts outside of the schools are con- 
sidered, there is found a larger participation in 
activities of a religious character and a smaller 
sharing in those of a social nature. The schools 
furnish leadership for 70 per cent of the commu- 
nity activities in which they participate. In prac- 
tically all schools the teachers are active in 
religious work, the Sunday school being the or- 
ganization most frequently mentioned as a place 
of their endeavors. In all schools, students of any 
denomination or no denomination are equally wel- 
come. In giving financial assistance, however, 
preference is sometimes shown to those students 
who are connected with the denomination which 
operates the institution. 

Only 10 per cent of the officials believe that 
they compete with the public schools. Ninety per 
cent say that they cooperate in various ways. 
Bible and religious training, vocational courses, 
industrial work, and home life are the principal 
offerings of mountain schools which are not dupli- 
cated by the public schools. According to esti- 
mates given, 69 elementary pupils, 636 secondary 
students, and 467 college students, a total of 1,352, 
could not attend public schools or state colleges. 
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To the question, “Should a mountain school like 
yours continue to operate where good public 
schools are being conducted?” 34 affirmative and 
15 negative replies were given. 

A summary of the officials’ predictions for the 
future of their school or college is given below: 


and one college do not have them. Several of these 
secondary schools believe that their financial needs 
will be adequately provided for without endow- 
ments. From the data and opinions submitted, it 
seems proper to conclude that there are reasonably 
good prospects, financial and otherwise, for the 


SUMMARY OF OFFICIALS’ OPINIONS FOR THE FUTURE OF THE SCHOOLS 


| 
Prediction | Elementary Secondary College 
Decided expansion 2 17 7 
Moderate operation | None 4+ None 
Continued operation on present basis | 3 13 4 
Continued operation on reduced basis|| 1 1 None 
} 
Consolidation with another mountain| 
school | 1 None 1 
| 
Total Reporting i| 7 35 12 
| 


One elementary school and 7 secondary schools 
report doubtful or difficult future financial pros- 
pects. None of the colleges rates its prospects as 
poor. The elementary schools generally do not 
have endowment funds. Eight secondary schools 


future success of 85 to 90 per cent of the schools 
and colleges surveyed. The future of the second- 
ary schools is more secure than that of the ele- 
mentary schools, but less assured than that of the 
colleges. 


CO 
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BUILDING IN STONE 


L. F. DESCHAMPS 


We often hesitate to build with stones on the 
assumption that it costs too much, or that the 


material at hand is not suitable. Perhaps also 





CLOSE-UP OF BARN 


there are no men who can do the work, or, if they 
can do the work, their price is too high. Then we 
have recourse to concrete, which lacks beauty 
unless finished at great expense. 

When we started building at the John C. Camp- 
bell Folk School at Brasstown, North Carolina, 
we wanted very much to build for permanence, 
but also with an eye to beauty. Skilled stone 
masons were expensive. Still, we wanted to build 
with stones. 

It was then that I remembered reading some 
years past about the famous American architect, 
Flagg, who advocated a method by which beauti- 
ful stone work could be executed by unskilled la- 


bor and with the use of field stones. We started at 
once using that idea. It was something new, and 
the comments of the men helping with the work 
were rather discouraging. It would fall no doubt; 
when the form was removed we would find only a 
crumbled wall. But we kept on, until the day came 
when the form was removed. There the wall 
stood! It is still standing, supporting a large build- 
ing. Since then, over five years ago, much has been 
built by the same method—chimneys, fire-places, 
retaining walls, foundation walls, a two-story mill 
house, arches, and steps. 

The method, in short, is a follows: a form is 
built on the order of that built for concrete, al- 
though it does not need to be so tight. The rocks, 
fairly smooth faced and well washed, are placed 
against the form and a shovelful of concrete placed 
back of each rock to hold it in place. Smaller 
clean rocks are then embedded in the concrete, 
care being exercised that there be at least an inch 
of concrete between them. The corners require 
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special attention. There the sténes must be placed 

dovetail fashion in order to obtain a good bond. 
The material for this type of work is plentiful 

in most places. Kentucky sandstones of different 





BARN 


colors, white, grey, pink, brown, and its lime- 
stones of different types offer a wonderful combi- 
nation of hues. Here, in North Carolina, we have 
used sandstones, quartzites, flints, slate (as thin as 
one inch thick, and with very good results), gran- 
ite, and, in One case, even soapstone 
—for the arch of a large fireplace. 

The combination is important. It 
takes little time, adds a cheery note 
in winter, and affords greater pleasure 
to the builder. 


The form can be removed in from 
twenty-four to seventy-two hours, 
depending on the time of the year 
and on atmospheric conditions. The 
wall, however, must be kept damp 
for two weeks to prevent too rapid 
drying. 

As soon as the form is removed 
the process of cleaning the wall 
begins. The stones are washed and 
all mortar removed from bétween 
them. Small holes are filled with a 
fairly rich mortar (one part cement 
to three of sand.) Then the finishing 
Process is on. Either the wall is 


pointed, or the exposed concrete between the 

rocks is painted with a cement paint made by mix- 

ing cement with water to the consistency of 

cream. If a touch of color is wanted, the following 
can be used. 

For blue: Prussian Blue 

Gray or slate shades: Lampblack 

Green: Chromium Oxide 

Red or pink: Red Oxide of Iron 
The amount to use depends on taste. 
All materials should be carefully 
measured. 

An important item is the cost. Of 
course it will depend on the locality, 
owing to the differences in price of 
labor and materials. We have just 
completed a barn, thirty-six by 
seventy feet, the whole first story 
of stones. Costs were as follows: 

Labor erecting form—$25.25 (one 
man $3.50 per day, one man 
$2.00 per day) 

Labor tearing down form—$19.00 
(Labor at $1.75 per day) 
(Including pulling all nails and 
stacking lumber) 

Average cost labor to build one cubic yard 
of masonry (includes mixing concrete, 
washing and placing rocks and con- 
COIN ach scsriasin saps as inpewreaeecad pamela $1.15 
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Average output per hour with a crew of seven 
men (four at $2.00, two at $1.50, one at 


ne 1.17 cubic yards 


Average cost cleaning wall ______ Ic per sq. ft. 
(labor at $2.00 per day) 
Average cost marking wall ___- 1.2c per sq. ft. 


(labor at $2.00 per day) 


AA SAMPLING OF OZARK CREEDS 


PAUL R. STEVICK 


In an attempt to find what the average person 
in the region was thinking on matters of religion, 
the writer secured expressions from 190 people, 
residents of what is known as the Northwest 
Gateway to the Ozarks, only a few miles from the 
line where the Ozark highland merges into the 
Kansas prairies. In order to make the sample rep- 
resentative of the population as a whole, care was 
taken to enlist the help of people from all sections 
of the region; from a large variety of occupations; 
from every type of community, including open 
country and abandoned mining center and city; 
from a wide range of educational attainment, in- 
cluding some that had gone only as far as the 
fourth grade and a few who had university train- 
ing; from 18 of the 30 religious denominations 
active in the region, and from a few people who 
had no church connection; from a variety of ages, 
the youngest 17 and the oldest 55. 


By getting the expressions in homes or in places 
of work the writer sought to overcome the effect 
of a crowd on each person’s opinions, and to 
make it possible for all the “voters” to vote exact- 
ly as they believed. 


The ballot each was asked to mark contained 
fifty-five statements on religious belief drawn 
from a wide range of sources, liberal and conser- 
vative, fundamentalist and modernist. The state- 
ments were arranged thus: 


T t ? f F God is revealed in Jesus 


The “voter” was directed to put a circle around 
the “T” before the statement if he was sure it 
was true; a circle around the “t” if he though it 
was true, but could not be certain; around the 
“2” if he had no opinion; around the “f” if he 
believed the statement was false, but was not 


«<«T-»? 


sure; and around the if he was sure it was 


false. 


In the following paragraphs the results of the 
ballot on three or four main topics will be re- 
corded. 


The vote on the statement “God is all-powerful 
was 


T 168 t 19 7% f 0 F 2 


Only three did not believe, and one of them was 
merely in doubt. The great majority accepted the 
truth of the sentence. 


On the statements (1) “God is revealed in Na- 
ture (the universe),” (2) “God is revealed in Je- 
sus,” (3) “God is revealed in the Church on 
earth,” the vote ran 


T 147 t 28 ? 13 f 0 F 2 
T 145 t 30 ? 12 f 2 F 1 
T 111 t 55 ? 17 f 3 F 2 


The numbers who believed that God is revealed 
in Nature and in Jesus were almost the same, and 
still an overwhelming majority. Not quite so 
many were sure about God’s revelation through 
the Church on earth, although nearly as many 
held it to be true. 


Regarding the statement “The one true God is 
the Supreme Person” the response was 


T 143 t 25 ? 16 f 1 FS 


Again, it was only a very small minority who dis- 
believed. If these five items give an index of the 
total beliefs about God and His revelation to hu- 
manity, those who voted registered themselves as 
pretty solidly orthodox. 


Statements on the nature and the character of 
Jesus were, “God is the only actual father of Je- 
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sus;” “Jesus united in himself two natures, the 
human and the divine;” and “Jesus consciously 
did wrong.” The vote on these three propositions 


was 


T 134 t 25 ? 13 f 5 F 13 
T 126 t 37 ? 19 f 4 F 4 
T 6 t 11 ? 32 f 20 F 121 


While the majority was not quite so strong as in 
the articles of belief about God, the numbers who 
held to the divine fatherhood of Jesus, to his hu- 
man-and-divine nature, and to his sinlessness were 
still overwhelmingly large. The number who had 
no opinion either way remained about the same 
as on the questions of the nature of God. 


To the statements, “The miracles of Jesus are 
without foundation in historic fact” and “Jesus 
will return to earth in a material body,” the res- 
ponses were considerably scattered. 


T 20 t 19 ? 25 f 33 F 91 
T 58 [a ? 52 f 21 F 32 


Regarding the return of Jesus in a material body 
more than one-fourth registered “No opinion,” 
and another one-fourth were not sure about the 
opinion they expressed. While nearly one-half reg- 
istered a belief that the miracles of Jesus do have 
a foundation in historic fact, and were sure about 
it, more than one-fifth of the total number of 
voters doubted the historicity of the miracles. 
That is, several who believed in the divine nature 
of Jesus and in his sinlessness did not think that 
these beliefs necessarily implied the historicity of 
the miracle-stories in the Gospels, nor that they 
implied the necessity of a belief in the material 
return of Jesus. 


On the proposition “Jesus literally rose from 
the dead,” the vote was much closer to the vote 
on statements dealing with the nature and char- 
acter of Jesus 


T 126 t 34 ? 12 £9 F 9 


The number who voted it “true” and were sure 
(T), was exactly the same as on the proposition 
that Jesus united in himself the human and divine 
natures. It is worthy of notice that only a few 
who apparently denied the literal resurrection 


still registered a belief in the unique nature of 
Jesus. 

Still more interesting was the vote on the items 
concerning the significance of the death of Jesus. 
One read thus, “If Jesus had not died on the cross 
no one could be forgiven for his sins.” The other 
stated “The death of Jesus was one of the most 
significant events, if not THE most significant 
event, in all history.” The vote stood 


T 108 t 28 ? 27 f 8 F 49 
T 138 t 23 ? 17 f 4 Pg 


Thirty “voters,” about one-sixth of the total, 
who were sure that the death of Jesus had a su- 
preme significance, did not feel sure that the death 
of Jesus was absolutely essential to the forgiveness 
of human sin; and at the other extreme, eleven 
who were sure that the death of Jesus was not an 
essential to forgiveness failed to register the same 
sureness that the death of Jesus was not of some 
kind of supreme significance. There was also a 
smaller number who were in doubt about the 
second proposition. 

There were 163 who voted either “T” or “t” 
on the question of the human-and-divine nature 
of Jesus, and 161 who voted the same symbols 
on the question of the supreme significance of his 
death. All in all, these two out of the eight items 
dealing with Jesus drew out the most nearly iden- 
tical expression. What the people believed on his 
nature gave an almost certain insight into what 
they believed about his death. 

In sharp contrast to the trend toward heavy 
majorities on items that dealt with God and Jesus 
was the scattering of the vote on the Church as an 
institution, church members, and church lead- 
ership. Opinion on “The Church is the super- 
natural body of Christ” ran 


T 85 t 39 ? 44 f 6 F 15 


On the statement,“Most church people are hypo- 


crites,” the vote stood 
T 16 t 15 ? 26 f 30 F 103 


But on the proposition, “Most pastors are hypo- 
crites,” it was 


: a t 6 7 f 32 F 128 


That is, the voters had more confidence in the 
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sincerity of pastors than of church members, al- 
though the difference was not great. They were 
far less certain about the nature of the Church 
institution as the body of its Founder. 

Again, in response to the statement, “A per- 
son can be just as good outside the Church as if 
he were a church member,” the opinions were 
well scattered: 


T 58 t 26 se f 26 F 70 


Only a few more than half regarded church af- 
filiation as essential, while not quite half thought 
church membership not necessarily essential. But 
there were only a very few who failed to ex- 
press an opinion either for or against the pro- 
position. Comparing this vote with the vote on 
the Church as an institution, there were five times 
as many who registered “I have no opinion” on 
the latter as on the former. When it is borne in 
mind that 15 of the 190 voters said they were not 
themselves affiliated with any organized church, 
the small number 9, who expressed no opinion as 
to the essential nature of church membership is 
remarkable. Of course, none of the 15 may have 
been in the 9; all of them may have voted in the 
affirmative, to the effect that church member- 
ship is unnecessary to goodness; in any case, the 
fact that nearly 97 per cent had an opinion one 
way or another indicates that this question is a 
live one. 

A statement on the importance of religion it- 
self drew out an expression closely similar to the 
expression regarding the death of Jesus. The vote 
on the items “The death of Jesus was one of the 
most significant events, if not the most significant 
event, in all history” and “Religion is absolutely 
necessary to genuine happiness” stood: 


T 138 t 23 ? 17 f 4 F 8 
T 143 t 30 ; § f 6 F 6 


On both, there were 12 who voted the state- 
ments, “false.” The numbers who voted them 
absolutely “true” were close together. The most 
noteworthy difference was in the smaller num- 
ber who registered “no opinion” on the second 
proposition. Nine out of ten voters held that re- 
ligion is essential to real human happiness. 
Almost equally strong was the expression on 
the superiority of the Christian faith. To the 


——__.. 
————— 


statement, “The Christian religion is the best of 
all religions,” the response ran 


T 148 t 21 ? 15 f 2 F 4 


Again there were about nine in every ten who 
voted the opinion “true;” only six, or about one 
in every thirty, voted it “false.” 


On the importance of the Bible and its finality, 
a statement “The Bible is the sole final authority 
on matters of Christian faith” was supplemented 
by (1) “There are other trustworthy sources of 
religious certainty besides the Bible” and by (2) 
“Tradition, that is, teaching which Jesus gave his 
apostles by word of mouth and which they in 
turn did not commit to writing but handed on 
by word of mouth, is one of the sources of re- 
ligious authority, along with the Bible.” Since the 
region where the vote was taken has a number of 
denominations which officially accept other sour- 
ces besides the Bible, a difference in expression was 
normally to be expected. Friends, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Latter Day Saints would naturally ac- 
cept other sources beside the Bible, and “voters” 
from some independent congregations might agree 
with one or another of the three organized bod- 
ies mentioned. The vote on the three proposi- 
tions actually stood: 


T 128 t 28 ? 10 f 7 F 17 
T 47 t 32 ? 21 f 25 F 65 
T 66 e Si ? 38 f 14 F 21 


The greatest degree of agreement was on the fin- 
ality of the Bible. Almost as many thought there 
were other sources of religious certainty than the 
Bible as thought the Bible was the sole source as 
well as the final source. Since they were not asked 
to say what they thought the other sources were, 
the writer does not know definitely what they 
had in mind. That at least 38 would not have 
included tradition among the other sources is in- 
dicated by the difference between the number 
who voted the third statement “true” and the 
number who voted the second “true.” 


However scattered the division on the final- 
ity of the Bible, opinion was remarkably solid 
on the statement, “The Bible-reading habit is a 
sheer waste of time.” 


a5 ¢2 ie f 18 F 56 
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The number who were sure of their belief on this 
point was greater than on any item mentioned in 
this article except that on God’s omnipotence. 
Only one in thirty of the total number of voters 
considered Bible reading an actual waste of time. 
A clear nine out of ten believed it is not a waste 
of time. . 

In a period when some preachers insist that 
old-time religious beliefs are no longer held by 
the rising generation, and when others are equal- 
ly emphatic that the essential beliefs still stand, 
the results of this ballot are enlightening. Taken 
not in a revival meeting, nor in any sort of con- 


vention, but individually and in the quiet of fam- 
iliar surroundings; taken not from one class of 


people, but from many classes in a varied popula- 
tion; taken not from one religious body, but 
from members of the Baptist and Congregation- 
alist, Lutheran and Methodist, Apostolic Faith 
and Roman Catholic, Christian Scientist and Lat- 
ter Day Saint, and ten other churches and from 
non-members—the results showed that the peo- 
ple of one corner of the Ozark highland still 
cling to some of the historic beliefs of the Christ- 
ianity of the centuries, and that on a number of 
points usually regarded as more fundamental, the 
majority are pretty sure of themselves. 


WE THANK THE FATHER OF ALL WATERS 


VANCE PRATHER 


UMBERLAND FALLS needs no attorney to 

plead its cause. It merely needs a messenger to 
bear the news of its existence, of its grandeur, and 
its value. This joy spot in Nature’s unfettered wild- 
ness calls one back to the period of unreckoned 
time. It seems to be the connecting link between 
this and other ages..... Cumberland Falls must 
have messengers to warn the world of its threat- 
ened destruction. All Nature lovers and true 
sportsmen must come to its rescue.” 


This was the foreword of Marshall E. Vaughn, 
then Editor of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK, 
to an article by the author entitled, “Shall We Save 
Cumberland Falls?”, appearing in the October 
number six years ago. Today the thing we had 
all been hoping for since 1923 has become an ac- 
complished fact—not without some fears, and 
prayers, and tears—and in response to the present 
editor’s request we are able to give the story of 
the preservation of Cumberland Falls. 


As suggested above, one of the first appeals to 
be broadcast for the perpetual preservation of this 
glorious waterfall appeared in MOUNTAIN LIFE 
AND WORK. We had talked the program over 
with President Hutchins, with Mr. Vaughn, then 
amember of the General Assembly at Frankfort, 
and others of Berea College.’ We had taken our 
appeal to Dr. Frank L. McVey, at the University 
of Kentucky; to Dr. M. B. Adams, then President 
of Georgetown College; to Dr. Will Campbell, 


then President of Kentucky Wesleyan, at Win- 
chester (now the pastor of the Highland Metho- 
dist Church in my own city of Fort Thomas); to 
Dr. J. C. Hanley, then President of Lees Collegi- 
ate Institute, at Jackson, Kentucky; to Dr. R. 
Ames Montgomery, then President of Center Col- 
lege, Danville; and to virtually every outstanding 
editor in the State who would give us a hearing. 
We went to the Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Kentucky League of Women Voters, the 
Kentucky Audubon Society, the State Historical 
Society, the Izaak Walton League, the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, to the official boards 
of every large automobile club in the state, garden 
clubs without end, and to members of the General 
Assembly before they were elected and after they 
took their seats. In short, we never gave up hope 
that one day this gem of Kentucky’s wild life 
would belong to the state in perpetuity. 

In 1926 the General Assembly at Frankfort 
wrestled with the problem, but in the end the 
measure providing for this safeguard was side- 
tracked in the House, and lost in the Senate by a 
few votes. In 1928 a similar bill, introduced in both 
bodies, after a long hearing in the chamber of the 
Court of Appeals was defeated in the Senate by a 
single vote. 


Between the Assemblies of 1928 and 1930— - 
and just when the clouds hung darkest over our 
hopes—the Hon. T. Coleman du Port, of Wil- 
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mington, Delaware, native Kentuckian and former 
United States Senator, came forward with an offer 
of money sufficient to buy that part of the Falls 
area held by the Brunson heirs (H. C. Brunson, 
of Burnside, Kentucky), and to turn it over to 
the State of Kentucky, through the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Hon. J. W. Cammack, for use as a. State 
Park and shrine, in which tired humanity, in the 
language of the late Director of National Parks, 
Hon. Stephen T. Mather, “can forget the cares 
and sounds of the cities for a few days.” Mr. 
Mather, who was my guest at the Falls in May, 
1926, said, just before his death: “The parks are 
more than the storehouses of Nature’s rarest 
treasures. They are the playlands of the people, 
wonderlands easily accessible to the rich and poor 
alike. The serenity of the mountains and the 
forests is contagious. It has been one of the pleas- 
ures of my work as Director of the National Park 
Service to tell the people about their parks, to 
urge them to see their wonders, and to find new 
and easy ways for visitors to reach the parks.” 

In the lifetime of the Federal Power Commission 
as headed by the late Hon. James W. Good, later 
Secretary of War, Mr. Good had visited the Falls 
in company with his colleagues, Hon. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, and Hon. 
Arthur Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture. The Re- 
gional Conference on State Parks (Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky and West Virginia) held its 
final session at the Brunson Inn, at the Falls, in 
October, 1926. Besides the local and state confer- 
ences, which were almost endless, the National 
Conference on State Parks, of which I was a Ken- 
tucky member, threshed out the fate of the Falls 
at Skyland, Virginia, in 1925; at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, 1926; at Clifty Falls, Indiana (Regional 
Conference, in October 1925, and National Con- 
ference, in June, 1928.) At Linville, North Caro- 
lina, in June, 1930, at its tenth annual meeting, 
the National Conference on State Parks indulged 
in a session of rejoicing that the legislation which 
at least provided for the safeguarding of the Falls 
had been enacted by the Kentucky General 
Assembly. 

The majority of those debates were highly ani- 
mated, as you may well imagine, with the pro- 
ponents of power on the one hand, and the friends 
of conservation on the other. The expenditure of 
vast sums of money had been contemplated by the 
power promoters, while we had little or none 


to spend for any purpose; each friend of the Falls 
bore his or her own expense. 

When the offer came from the du Pont family 
to provide the sum needed to buy that part of the 
Falls area needed as the nucleus for the State Park 
development, Senator du Pont lay on his death- 
bed, “a great giant,” as one of our most intimate 
friends told us, “wishing that he could be well, 
and up on his feet, leading the forces of conser- 
vation instead of merely providing the financial 
sinews with which to buy the land.” The du Pont 
family contemplated an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $230,000. This sum was deposited in a bank 
in Louisville and was placed at the disposal of the 
State of Kentucky, through Mr. John W. Barr, Jr., 
of Louisville, the personal representative of the 
du Pont interests in Kentucky. 

After Senator du Pont’s death, controversy 
again arose, particularly in McCreary and Whitley 
counties, where the court’s appraisers demanded 
a higher sum for the power company’s holdings 
than could be covered by Senator du Pont’s gift. 
The power of condemnation, voted by the 1930 
Assembly at Frankfort—which also voted to ac- 
cept the du Pont offer to buy the Falls—was held 
by Attorney General Cammack to be binding in 
all disputed lands; the litigation promised to go 
on to the Kentucky Court of Appeals and possibly 
to the Supreme Court at Washington, and then an 
offer of compromise, stipulating settlement at 
$400,000, was made by the power company’s 
representatives in surrender of all its rights and 
holdings in the region of the Falls. 

Our friends of conservation had felt all along 
that because of Senator du Pont’s desire to aid 
his native state, his widow and family would do a 
fine thing in providing the sum necessary to carry 
out his wishes after his death. Senator du Pont 
barely had been laid to his rest when his widow 
and family came forward with the gift of 
$170,000, and this, plus the original check writ- 
ten by Senator du Pont, completed the purchase 
price of the Cumberland Falls tract, $400,000. 
That is a staggering sum to invest in one of 
Nature’s gems, but it will repay itself with inter- 
est in the renewed health, rest, recreation, relaxa- 
tion, and genuine enjoyment of countless thou- 
sands and millions of tired human beings in the 
years to come. 

When, in 1924, we began the job officially by 
legislative enactment, we designated Mammoth 
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Cave, Cumberland Falls, Natural Bridge, and Har- 
rodsburg, among others, for State Parks and 
shrines. Mammoth Cave now has the status and 
dignity of a National Park. Natural Bridge is a 
State Park—137 acres as originally presented by 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and to this 
original area I added 940 adjoining acres for a 
game preserve just before I left the service of the 
state. Pioneer Memorial Fort and Stockade, at 
Harrodsburg, is a state shrine to which thousands 
of visitors, from all the states in the Union and 
some from foreign lands, come each year in in- 
creasing numbers. Cumberland Falls, the un- 
doubted gem of all the states’ natural possessions, 
and the mightiest cataract east of the Mississippi 
save alone Niagara, is an already designated state 
area of 593 acres, with many more acres to be 
added in the years to come. The Falls tract became 
the property of the state on January 30, 1931. 
It is worth all the effort, time, energy, money, 
and sleepless nights and restless days I have spent 
since I began this job, in June, 1923, to be able 


BUILDING A RURAL COUNTY 


to write its final accomplishment. It is finished— 
and, in the language of the text, “we thank the 
Father of All Waters” for this generous gift, first 
from His hands, passed on through those of men 
and women like the du Ponts, thousands of faith- 
ful Kentuckians, and men and women without the 
state who made our cause and our banner glor- 
ious. “It shall not be despoiled.” 

I know the youth of Kentucky will carry on. I 
want earnestly that they shall know and feel and 
enjoy Nature in far more enlightened degree than 
I ever have known it. I wish earnestly they might 
preserve some of the beauty spots we have tried 


modestly and reverently to carve out for them in 
the Kentucky wilderness. I want them now and 
always to help make the Great Outdoors a little 
more beautiful (if that is humanly possible); to 
spare the birds and wild flowers; when picnicking, 
to put out their fires; and.to think, like true con- 
servationists, of those that come after them. 


MARSHALL E. VAUGHN 


Every student of American history recalls the 
famous town hall, the church, and the school 
house that laid the foundation of New England. 
These three centers made New England the eco- 
nomic, the educational, and the religious leader 
of the nation for a century. In fact that cold 
coastal region got such a start in these three es- 
sential fields that it has never been overtaken in 
all of them by regions far more favored by every 
known natural condition. Corporate action was 
born out of necessity for self-preservation and the 
perpetuation of ideals that must not be permitted 
to die in this new land. The town hall became the 
open forum for the people. Sometimes its leaders 
became so puritanical in their views that liberal 
minds and heretics received rough treatment, but 
the unity of action gave strength. 

The South was rural from the beginning. It 
was agricultural because of the wonderful climate 
and its adaptation to crops that were needed to 
feed and clothe the people. Country life became 


the center of interest, and neighborhood festivals 
were the great social agency. Neighbors built each 
other’s homes after clearing each other’s land, 
and, in a press, gathered each other’s corn. It was 
the custom for the whole community to see that 
everybody was up with his work when winter set 
in. 


Their problems were different from those of 
the New England town communities, but it was 
corporate action of whole communities that 
molded the sentiment of the South and built a 
solidarity in thinking that controlled the state- 
craft of this country for seventy-five years. My 
point in both examples is that some kind of cor- 
porate action of a permanent nature is necessary 
to keep rural communities going and the blood 
rich and virile. 

Society has become urbanized and complicated. 
Most of the serious troubles of men are found in 
the city areas, where people dwell in unnatural 
and unwholesome environments. The reasons are 
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the strained life the city leads and the want of 
something constructive to occupy the minds of 
the masses of motiveless people. The rural regions 
have yielded to urban influences and in the pro- 
cess are losing their prestige. Something must be 
done to save the dignity and the ancient virtues 
of country communities that will always be 
country communities. Active and emotional lead- 
ership must be brought into operation to restore 
the vitality that this nation sorely needs to keep 
in reserve. This leadership must be provided by 
the educational institutions, both public and pri- 
vate, and by the government itself. 

Much is being done at present in the way of 
scientific farming and cooperative marketing. We 
have so much farm land and produce so much of 
every kind of crop and live stock that the dis- 
position of the output of the farms has become 
a serious problem. It is conceivable that agricul- 
ture may become so efficient as to destroy itself. 
When a man with a big farm or plantation piles 
up his crops in the fields and lets them rot for 
want of a market he is rapidly approaching the 
point where he will sacrifice his farm for a filling 
station. 

Educational institutions must place a new em- 
phasis in their curricula for farmer students, 
namely community life. I do not mean an acad- 
emic study of community life as an appendage 
to a scientific agricultural program; nor will sur- 
veys made by church boards and philanthropic 
societies do the work. Schools and other agencies 
must carry to rural counties as a whole the best 
in the way of ideas and working programs they 
are capable of producing. 

The President of the University of Tennessee 
recently said that the campus of the University 
of Tennessee was the whole state even down to 
the smallest community. That is the spirit that 
should be back of the work of every college in 
the country that assumes the task for any given 
territory. Colleges will not increase in number in 
the future as in the past, nor will they enroll many 
more students then they have now. They have 
about reached the saturation point. State insti- 
tutions are not able to expand for lack of money, 
and many private schools are facing bankruptcy. 
When the colleges have admitted all the students 
they can care for and there are no more schools 


to be born, what is the next step? My contention 
is that the next step is to take as much as possible 
of the culture and knowledge of the college cam- 
pus into the outer districts of its territory. 

This is being attempted by many schools with 
more of less of success. The University of Wis- 
consin is probably wielding a greater influence 
over the rural life of Wisconsin than any other 
state university over its people. The great reach 
of that institution is explained by its tremendous 
and constant university extension program. 

The program of the University of Wisconsin, 
however, would not fit the needs of the moun- 
tains except with radical modifications. What is 
a problem in the Middle West is not a problem in 
the Southern Mountains. What to do with a mil- 
lion bushels of wheat or with a million bales of 
cotton does not concern the mountains. The 
problem of the educational and social leaders of 
the mountains is to begin with what they have 
and then work toward a satisfying end. 

They must face facts as they are. Conditions in 
many rural communities of the United States, 
and in the mountains in particular, have become 
static. Life has congealed. Normal treatment, such 
as meets with a ready response in the Blue Grass 
or the plains, is hardly adequate to meet the sit- 
uation in the mountains. It is not because the 
people are less responsive; it is because they are 
borne down by natural conditions and do not 
see their way out. 

The writer has a program to suggest, based on 
facts and experience, that is in line with many 
queries that are constantly rising in the minds 
of educational and social leaders in the mountains. 

The county is the unit. It is the largest poli- 
tical unit within the state. The leadership of the 
county centers at the county seat. The seat ot 
government is jealous of its authority. The county 
leaders are jealous of their authority. No program 
will succeed in the mountains unless the leader- 
ship in taken by the most prominent and influen- 
tial men and women in the county. Schools may 
educate individuals and do a great personal ser- 
vice but if they undertake to change the stand- 
ards of the people without bringing into active 
service the leaders of the county, they will fail. 

Let us call the community program Citizen- 
ship and Public Relations. It can be an associa- 
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tion or a society so long as it has body and tan- 
gible unifying power. 

What is there in the make-up of a Kiwanis or 
a Rotary Club that makes it fundamental to the 
progress and prosperity of many communities? 
It is organized coporate action. It is an idea, a 
motto, an excuse for the members to do some- 
thing worth while for their community. These 
clubs have no secret handshakes, no fraternal 
oaths, nothing that is binding except their in- 
herent love for their community and desire to 
see it rise in the society of communities. Could 
you get men to meet as a group, without organi- 
zation, once a week year after year and promote 
the same principles and render the same service to 
their communities? No, it has never been done. 
A man could live a consistent Christian life with- 
out affiliating with the church, if he tried, but 
communities must have organized churches if 
they would survive religiously. 


One person can do what it takes individually 
to build a community, but no community will 
be built unless there is a central purpose and a 
unifying plan to draw all the people together. The 
city is so highly organized that it requires an as- 
tute mind to keep up with the various organi- 
zations. In fact the average large city is over-or- 
ganized. But the rural communities lack organi- 
zation. Citizenship and Public Relations would 
bring about the corporate action that every stu- 
dent of economics and sociology knows is essen- 
tial to modern progress. 

Citizenship and Public Relations would have 
no sectarian affiliations, no political aspirations, 
and no self aggrandizement. It would recognize 
the need of promoting the highest good of all 
the people. It would promote good roads, good 
schools, libraries, health clinics, recreation and 
religion. It would seek to make all the people self- 
supporting. There is something radically wrong 
with any community where there is an appreci- 
able number of dependent people over long peri- 
ods. Our Citizenship and Public Relations would 
bring together all the substantial people of the 
county who were willing to lend their aid and co- 
operation to improve every department of life. 
This organization would not undermine any agen- 
cy now at work. It would act as does the Com- 


munity Chest in the large city; it would bring all 
agencies together, eliminate duplication, and fill 
up the gaps that are not covered by any one. Co- 
operation with school forces, with the county 
health department, with the better homes move- 
ment, and with law enforcement could be easily 
carried forward without serious strain on any- 
body, for our organization would be a large one 
and would extend down into local communities, 
Every one of the above interests is a county in- 
terest, and should be looked after by the people 
whom they concern. 

Citizenship and Public Relations would study 
the needs of the county and make surveys of the 
economic and social conditions of the people. 
Every citizen should be listed and his general 
situation noted. The organization would not pry 
into the affairs of people but merely would note 
their general condition and make special adjust- 
ments for those in need of them. For example, 
a man in a far corner of the county might have 
produce to sell and not know where to sell it. A 
bulletin board would be maintained to tell of 
such produce. Our county organization must be 
interested in every citizen and his needs. 

One of the most important phases of this or- 
ganization would be the building of the cultural 
life of the people. That can be done even in a 
remote mountain county. Study groups and read- 
ing circles with occasional lecturers from other 
parts will tone up any community. The greatest 
cultural asset to a rural county far removed from 
city influences would be a well-organized county 
library that would reach every community. 

The county council must be chosen from 
among men and women who are body and soul 
for the movement and will pledge to give un- 
reservedly of their time and thought for one 
year. This will be the clearance group to receive 
reports of the various community activities and 
to give Out instructions and information that will 
aid the locals in carrying on their work. When 
the work develops far enough and becomes heavy 
enough the county would find it advantageous 
to employ a full-time paid executive. 

Local contests can be inaugurated to stimulate 
home projects. Slogans can be adopted that will 
carry a county far in its program. 

This sounds like a colossal undertaking but it 
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is no bigger job than the volunteer committees 
of welfare organizations in the large cities are 
doing. It is well in line with the work of many 
clubs like Kiwanis and Rotary. One reason city 
organizations get so much work done and cover 
such large fields of service is because the people 
have learned to put out effort for civic. better- 
ment. With all the fine, sweet things we can say 
about the country people, we must face the fact 
that they have yet to learn to work together for 
the good of their community. Public spirit is yet 
in its infancy. But interest can be developed, for 
it has been done where there has been proper 
leadership. 

Schools, colleges and universities more than 
ever before should emphasize and train for com- 
munity leadership. Many college graduates who 
go back to small communities or to large rural 
counties, for that matter, fail to bring their 
neighbors up to their standards, become discour- 
aged, and quit because they have no support in 
their efforts. It may not sound good to the aver- 
age student, but more and more college graduates 
will be compelled to return to their home com- 


munities for employment, because the markets 
of the world cannot absorb them all. All schools 
should offer courses in community building and 
give all the aid possible to students who are pre- 
paring to return home to live. Students of eco- 
nomics and sociology that go back to their home 
communities will have a background of training 
that will fit them to enter immediately into the 
activities of the county organization. There will 
be an understanding among the schools that have 
extension departments and cover the same terri- 
tory as to the responsibility of each. There will be 
no conflicts and no selfish motives. Extension 
service will not be a student-gathering agency but 
a community-building service. 


A permanent Citizenship and Public Relations 
movement to cover many counties and eventual- 
ly many states would furnish tangible means for 
developing the powers of leadership that are dor- 


mant in every community. It is the task of the 
schools located in the mountains or whose work 
covers the mountains to train the leaders and sug- 
gest the program. 


RETURN 
JESSE STUART 


I saw Kentucky’s windy oak trees weave 

Thin patterns on a white December sky; 
And I'd been sick of life and wished to die 
Until I saw those eastern hills and banks 


Of reddish sumac clay 


. . I yielded thanks 


For oak trees pattern’d on this winter sky— 
I’d been a fool to ever wish to die. 

Silly I was in younger days to leave 

The winding willow lanes, the sky-blue streams, 
And apple-blossoms gleaming: in the sun; 

And night-time meadow’s drowsy, soothing 


words. 


But now, I have come back to where all seems 
A higher world than where mere fancies run, 
“And words are tuneless by the fluting birds. 
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HARLAN 

As we go to press, the smoldering fire flames 
up again in the Harlan coal areas. This situation, 
like other “mountain problems,” is just one aspect 
of a rather general problem in our national life. 
The depression hit the bituminous coal miners 
harder because of the overexpansion of the in- 
dustry during and following the war. It is es- 
timated that there are 100,000 miners for whom 
there will never be any more coal mining. Many 
one-industry communities have suffered severely, 
but perhaps none more than mining camps. 
Miners have the disadvantage often of being in 
rather isolated communities where it is hard either 
to find other means of livelihood or to get such 
unemployment relief as is provided in larger in- 
dustrial communities with their community 
chests. 

Trouble is often found where workers are try- 
ing to form unions. In the present situation this 
is doubtless intensified by failure on the part of 
some to recognize that the depression is general, 
also by the spirit of independence of the moun- 


taineer and his readiness to defend “his rights.” 
Perhaps, too, there are those who do not realize 
what privation and hunger really are. Without 
condoning lawlessness and the taking of human 
life, one may ask wether the murder charges 
against the twenty-seven men for the shootings 
last summer are an attempt to establish justice 
or an effort to meet the intimidation of bullets 
with the intimidation of “the law.” 





RELIEF 


Relief work in the coal areas is being handled 
by the American Friends Service Committee, with 
the cooperation of the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Efficient organ- 
ization and supervision is guaranteed by the rec- 
ord of previous Quaker relief projects. The ter- 
rible need is made clear in the following tele- 
graphic report made December 16 by James 
Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, who went to the areas to see 
what conditions were. (Punctuation ours.) 
“Miss Olive Van Horn 

Coal Areas Relief 
Federal Council of Churches 
105 East 22 Street 

“Tour of inspection coal fields West Virginia 
and Kentucky reveals alarming need. At least 
twenty-five thousand children no food and warm 
clothing. Thousands unable attend school. Saw 
children barefoot in snow. Some evicted fam- 
ilies living in tents. Sickness will take toll unless 
clothes for all ages supplied at once, especially 
children’s clothing and shoes; also warm blankets, 
quilts. Hot lunches served by Quakers many 
schools already show improved health. Thou- 
sands of preschool children and babies without 
milk. Money needed at once as winter weather 
grips mountain regions. Please send out wide 
appeal. Urgent. 


“JAMES MYERS” 


This situation is one that demands immediate 
action—reliet. 

It is also one that brings a greater realization 
of the need for PLANNING versus MUDDLING 
THROUGH in our social order and industrial life. 

O.L.K. 
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